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The High School Journal in 1938-39 
A. S INDICATED in a preceding issue, THe HicH ScHoot Jour- 


NAL this year is embarking on a program designed to enlarge 
its scope and service. 

Successive steps taken in the realization of this policy include 
(1) the establishment of an Advisory Editorial Board to broaden 
the professional counsel available for the JouRNAL (see inside cover 
page for names); (2) the addition of several new members to the 
former Editorial Board in order that a larger number of special 
subject fields in secondary education be represented; (3) arrange- 
ments for a special publication program which will make available 
to readers pertinent articles by prominent specialists in various 
fields of secondary education; by selected principals and outstanding 
teachers; and by members of our enlarged editorial board; (4) the 
addition of several new features such as the inclusion of educa- 
tional news notes, pertinent editorials, abstracts of research studies, 
and special bibliographies; (5) treatment of educational progress 
and problems of particular interest to principals and teachers in 
the southern states; (6) a slight modification of type in the interest 
of easier reading; and (7) an active program for making THe Hicu 
SCHOOL JOURNAL available to a larger number of high school prin- 
cipals, teachers, superintendents, other professional workers, and 
leading libraries throughout the country. 

In the pursuance of this general policy, the editor desires to 
follow the democratic process of encouraging suggestions from 
readers of THE HiGH ScHoot JourNAL for continuous improvement 
in its service. He will welcome letters from readers concerning 
the addition of new features, criticism of present or past services, 
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or opinions concerning other matters which will enable the edi- 
torial staff to serve more fully the interests of our growing clientele. 
If you have some suggestions or criticisms, we would be very glad 
to have you write to us. 


Six-Man Football 


Time Magazine recently contained a “write-up” of Stephen 
Epler, former coach at the Chester, Nebraska, high school, and 
generally recognized as the father of “Six-Man Football,” which he 
originated in 1933 at Ghester. 

Six-Man Football is especially suited to small high schools where 
lack of athletes, funds, and equipment for a regular-size football 
team are lacking. The playing field is reduced to 40 by 80 yards, 
and the playing time to 40 minutes. The six-man team consists of 
three linemen: two ends and a center; three backfield players: a 
quarterback, a fullback, and a halfback. It is gaining rapidly in 
popularity throughout the country and is recommended for high 
schools with approximately 150-200 pupils or less. 

Principals of small high schools desiring to inaugurate a good 
fall game to precede the basketball season will find in six-man 
football a very popular game for the boys. The chief difficulty is 
in finding other teams to play but this could be solved by interest- 
ing one or more neighboring principals of small high schools in 
starting the game in their schools also. Sometime during this year, 
the game might well be studied by the boys and faculty members 
of small high schools with a view to preparing for’ its introduction 
next fall. 

A copy of the official handbook for players and coaches entitled 
“Six-Man Football” may be secured by writing E. R. Rankin, Head, 
Department of School Relations, Extension Division, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. It is free for North Carolina 
high schools and a charge of 25c is necessary for requests from out- 
side the state. 


Educational News—Facts—Events 


“With new emphasis and new dress,” our esteemed brother 
periodical The School Review has donned a new yellow cover with 
its first fall issue. Its sister publication, The Elementary School 
Journal, this year wears a becoming green attire. * * * The first 
annual meeting of the National Association of School Board Mem: 
bers is scheduled for December 5 and 6 in Chicago. 
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“Let's Give Them Books” is the title of the broadcast on 
Wednesday, December 7, 9:30 to 10:00 p.m., over NBC, in the 
series “Wings for the Martins,” weekly educational dramatization 
prepared by the U. S. Office of Education. * * * One of the other 
commendable things being done by the Office of Education is the 
calling together of state supervisors in various fields to meet with 
their staff specialists to discuss jointly special educational problems 
in a particular field. A recent one of this nature was that of the 
directors of elementary education from the various state depart- 
ments of education. 

The trend continues away from the former statistical-type an- 
nual school reports to ones cleverly titled, and profusely illustrated 
with actual school activities. * * * As examples of recent titles: 
Good Citizens by the Long Beach, California, system; Our Children 
and Their Schools, Reading, Pennsylvania schools; and ““——-——— : 
of the People,’ Detroit School System; and Ten Years Progress, 
Aberdeen, South Dakota Schools. 

The percentage of men teachers in the various types of. schools 
in the United States is slowly rising and in 1936 was as follows: 
Elementary, 3.5; junior high school, 25.2; senior high school, 35.9; 
and in junior-senior high, 37.7. * * * Nearly 10% or over 100,- 
ooo of the teachers in the public schools of the U. S. this year are 
newcomers in the ranks. * * * Greeley (Colorado) High Schools’ 
graduating class last spring replaced the usual commencement 
speaker with a panel discussion by several seniors elected by their 
fellow class members. 

Edwin A. Lee, formerly director, National Occupational Con- 
ference, was recently appointed head of the department of voca- 
tional education, Teachers College, Columbia University. * * * A 
materials bureau for teachers has been established in the Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, schools under the supervision of the library de- 
partment. In addition to a professional library, the bureau in- 
cludes visual education equipment, museum materials, exhibits, 
and free illustrative materials. 

Dr. Walter C. Eells, until recently coordinator of the Coopera- 
tive Study of Secondary School Standards, has been appointed exec- 
utive secretary of the American Association of Junior Colleges, 
with national headquarters at 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. 
C. * * * In 1938 there are approximately 550 junior colleges in 
44 states. * * * While obviously exaggerated, there may be some 
measure of truth in the recent prediction of Walter B. Pitkin that 
about 450 American colleges and universities will “pass from the 
scene” in their present form by 1960. 
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The Des Plaines, Illinois, Junior High School is experimenting 
with an interscholastic athletic program featuring “no varsity 
teams.” Emphasis is placed upon the preparation of many teams 
in all branches of sports and games are arranged with neighboring 
schools which are encouraged to follow a similar program. Several 
teams in a number of different sports from one school compete en 
masse with a like number of teams from the other school. * * * A 
course in “Radio and the Motion Picture” offering regular high 
school credit is being given in Western High School of Detroit, 
Michigan. 


In the Next Issue 

One of the feature articles in the January issue of THe Hicu 
SCHOOL JOURNAL will be a carefully selected list of “One Hundred 
Books for the Professional Library” for teachers and _ principals, 
compiled by William T. Gruhn with the assistance of members of 
the Department of Education, University of North Carolina. In 
the next issue also a series of articles by successful teachers and 
principals will be started. 


Future Teachers of America 
Attractive materials for the use of principals, teachers, and stu- 
dents in organizing clubs of Future Teachers of America, an or- 
ganization growing out of the Horace Mann Centennial, may be 
secured free on request from the National Education Association, 
1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Summary of National Youth Commission’s 
Reports 


The National Youth Commission has been prolific in the issu- 
ance of reports of various kinds. The busy administrator and 
teacher will find a good summary of some of the important mate- 
rials in “Youth in the World of Today” (10c) which is published 
by the Public Affairs Committee, 8 West goth Street, New York 
City. 





A Suggestion 
When you have finished with this issue of THe HicH ScHoot 
JourNAL, would you mind handing it to a friend who might be 
interested. Individual and club subscription rates are listed on 
the inside of the cover page. 
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“4 \HE CONCEPT of the professional administrator in charge 

of secondary schools is one of comparatively recent develop- 
ment. Until recently, our secondary schools for the most part 
were small institutions. Small or large, they attempted a rather 
narrow program and a limited variety of activities which were 
largely confined to classroom instruction and to maintaining dis- 
cipline. Headmasters and principals were little more than con- 
spicuously successful instructors, who performed routine duties in 
administering the policies and plans of the governing board or, 
in the case of larger cities, the board and the superintendent of 


schools. 


‘TRANSFORMATION OF THE HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP 

There has been a marked change in recent years regarding the 
high school principalship. ‘This position is rapidly changing from 
that of teacher and clerk to a professional occupation involving 
duties and responsibilities of an increasingly diversified nature— 
instructional, supervisory, curricular, extra-curricular, financial and 
business, advisory, and promotional and public relations. 

It is illuminating to examine the trends and developments that 
have contributed to the transformation of the principalship. In 
the following paragraphs some of the most important influences 
will be pointed out. 

1. There has been a great increase in the size of the average 
secondary school. As late as 1875, only one pupil in thirty of 
those of high school age attended any secondary school. Conse- 
quently, only in the few larger cities were there more than two or 
three hundred pupils in high school, while in the typical school 
there were only fifty to a hundred pupils. The increase in the size 
of the school has in itself magnified the problem and need of tech- 


nical administration and supervision. In the first place, we may 
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note the problems of coordinating the various departments and the 
activities of teachers and pupils which naturally result from an in- 
crease in the size of a school. There are such problems as schedule- 
making, reports, common standards of achievement, cooperation 
among teachers, increased burdens of routine relative to absence 
and tardiness, and others of like nature. 

The increased amount of labor and time involved in the selec- 
tion and supervision of large numbers of teachers and in other 
administrative tasks in the past performed by boards of education 
has discouraged members of governing boards from continuing to 
exercise these functions personally. They are now very commonly 
delegated to professional educators and administrators—the princi- 
pal and the superintendent of schools. 

2. The very fact that, instead of one in thirty, two in every 
three boys and girls of high school age are enrolled in secondary 
schools, has challenged the secondary school to new types of organi- 
zation and service. The pupil personnel of the high school of 
today dips into lower economic, intellectual, and cultural levels 
than that of a generation ago. The presence in high school of this 
new type of boy and girl has proved a tax upon the administrative 
genius of those who administer high schools. 

High School students today are in all probability a less homo- 
geneous group with respect to ability to do intellectual work, with 
respect to probable future occupations, and with respect to inter- 





ests, outlook on life, and home training. They represent different 
social groups of varying degrees of Americanization. Problems of 
curricula, courses of study, methods of teaching, and management 
have grown apace. Homogeneous grouping, special and short 
courses, the Dalton plan and similar large-unit or individual-in- 
struction plans, supervised study, and educational and vocational 
counselors are illustrative of the technical developments growing 
out of the need for readjustment of instruction and guidance to 
the student body of today. 

g. The high school has experienced an ever-widening field of 
opportunities for service. The development of the elective system 
and the tendency to regard the function of the high school as much 
broader than that of preparing students for college and university 
have resulted in much wider subject offerings. This expansion in 
the high school program has necessitated expert administration of 
such problems as educational guidance, requirements for gradua- 
tion, and the organization, placement, and supervision of the newer 
subjects. These are matters which require more training and at- 
tention than boards of education are prepared to give them. 
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Not only have we expanded the curricular program of the high 
school, but we have also increasingly emphasized extra-curricular, 
student, or collateral activities, as they are variously termed. Be- 
ginning with the organized sports and the literary and debating 
societies of a quarter century ago, these activities now include clubs, 
publications, intramural sports, and social, musical, dramatic and 
civic activities. The duties incidental to the organization and di- 
rection of the student activities in many high schools today are the 
major single responsibility of the principal. 

4. In the last few decades there has been a marked increase in 
the amount and variety of instructional materials and equipment. 
As a result the principal of today has greatly increased responsibili- 
ties relating to the purchase, installation, storage, maintenance, 
distribution, repair, and use and replacement of school equipment 
and supplies. He must provide for the administration of labora- 
tory supplies, library books, free textbooks, athletic and physical 
education equipment, and instructional materials for subjects such 
as art, music, household arts, manual arts, and vocational educa- 
tion. As we add visual aids to our instructional program, increase 
the transportation of pupils, and establish school cafeterias, this 
administrative burden of the high school principal will continue 
to grow. 


TREND TOWARD PROFESSIONALIZATION 


5. The stock of available professional information has grown 
along with the development of scientific techniques and attitudes 
towards the study of education. Even as late as 1910 the books on 
secondary education were few, incomplete, verbose, and of doubt- 
ful value, while there was really no first-grade journal of secondary 
education. Today more than two hundred excellent treatises on 
various aspects of secondary education have been published and 
there are at least a dozen periodicals better than any that existed 
a quarter century ago. 

We should also mention the development of normal schools 
and the establishment of departments of education and graduate 
work in education in colleges and universities; the development of 
professional and research organizations of school men; the growth 
of educational research and its special techniques; the raising of 
professional standards for certification and employment; and the 
increase in the number and in the quality of periodicals and books 
on the professional aspects of education. 

The last twenty-five years have witnessed an increase from a 
few dozen to many thousands of persons studying educational prob- 
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lems in the graduate schools of the United States. There are to- 
day at least two living authorities who have written more on school 
administration than was published prior to 1890. In a single sum- 
mer session a student may now acquire more technical information 
about high-school administration than anyone knew fifty years ago. 

6. Still another factor contributing to the development of pro- 
fessional secondary-school administration has been the marked 
change in the attitude and practice of people generally toward 
specialization. We have abandoned the practice of doing as much 
for ourselves and for our neighbors as possible and of resorting to 
the specialist only in cases of emergency. Instead of producing our 
own food, making our clothes, providing our own medical treat- 
ment, and taking care of our own mechanical service, we have 
rapidly become specialists. So today we confine our activities to 
our specialties, and, in turn depend upon other specialists for most 
of our needs. 

In short, the American public is now prepared to accept the 
specialist in the administration of the public schools, which, like 
democratic government and politics, have so long been the play- 
thing of the American layman. The many leisure interests of the 
American people, the urbanization of the country, and many other 
social and economic changes, have removed the close contact of 
the layman with the management of the schools. These influences 
have made it possible for school men to educate their boards of 
education and the general public to the idea that school adminis- 
tration is a specialized field which requires technical knowledge, 
skills, and experience. 


THE CHALLENGE IN CURRICULUM REVISION 


7. Perhaps the greatest recent challenge to the leadership of 
the high school principal is the rapidly increasing dissatisfaction 
with the curriculum and the methods of teaching in the secondary 
school. Most prominent perhaps is the meagre contribution of 
the school towards preparing the voter to pass intelligent judg- 
ment on economic, political and social plans and proposals. 

The whirlwind transformation of American life in recent dec- 
ades from a relatively simple, agricultural country to a highly 
complex and decidedly interdependent economic organization has 
brought a need for precise balances and adjustments between ag- 
ricultural and industrial activities, between labor and capital, and 
between consumer and producer. This transformation has served 
to increase so greatly the lag of social control behind technological 
and commercial advances and changes, that democracy itself is 
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seriously threatened. We must realize that the school is by far 
the best agency for training future citizens to cope intelligently 
with these problems. He who fails to do so is as befuddled as he 
who doesn’t realize that the schools have made good in only a small 
way the claims of those who sold tax-supported education to the 
United States in the nineteenth century. 


THE HiGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL OF THE PAST 


Unfortunately the typical high school principal of the past was 
not only as poorly trained in these areas of thought as the typical 
teacher, but he was inclined to cling fearfully and blindly to the 
status quo. Perhaps by nature somewhat timid and conservative 
and perhaps made more so as the result of the method of his ap- 
pointment and the uncertainty of tenure, the principal, unlike the 
physician, has been somewhat slack in bringing pressure upon the 
public to follow his trained leadership. He has instead tended to 
give the people the kind of schools they want. The outcome of 
this attitude has been to keep the school like the one the parents 
attended; to subordinate the school program almost entirely to the 
direct and individual benefits of those being educated; to avoid 
all areas of controversial matters, especially if urged to do so by 
influential individuals or groups; and to be relatively indifferent 
to the real needs of American democracy. 

This condition constitutes a most appealing challenge to the 
more masculine and the more courageous, as well as to those of 
the clearest vision, the highest ideals, and the most sincere and in- 
tellectual patriotism. Fortunately there is a growing trend to 
transform the high school principal from a narrowly-read school- 
master into an educator who thinks and acts as broadly as do those 
of other occupations. There is now a tendency for him to become 
a leader in the practical affairs of the state and the nation as well 
as in strictly classroom problems. 


THE New HIGH ScHoowr PRINCIPAL 


Business and professional men exhibit a puzzled and mixed 
reaction to this new type of high school principal, for they seem 
to have felt that social, economic, and political affairs are problems 
with which “school-marms” male and female, are not likely to be 
familiar and in which they are not interested. Along with the 
feelings of surprise, and of suspicion, are also mingled an increased 
admiration for this Jekyl-Hyde man, this combination school- 
teacher and regular man. It will take many lay leaders some time 
to assimilate, and to fully appreciate this tendency of the high 
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school principal to outgrow his inferiority complex and its con- 
comitant servility and to employ his superior mental endowment 
in non-academic fields of human affairs. But therein lies a chal- 
lenge to the principal. 

These new developments, and the increased scope and variety 
of the responsibilities and opportunities of the high school princi- 
pal demand a much broader preparation, both before entering his 
profession and while in service. Prior to 1915 it was the excep- 
tional administrator who had any professional training other than 
that ordinarily possessed by the classroom teacher. Since that time 
a gradually increasing percentage of secondary school principals 
have spent an extra year in professional study. In the United 
States as a whole the median number of years of education beyond 
the high school for high school principals is approximately 4.8 
years. At present principals of schools accredited by the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools must have a Master’s 
degree. The time is at hand when five years of training should 
be the prerequisite for an administrators’ certificate in every state. 
The character of the training should be designated in part, includ- 
ing among other things training in supervision, guidance tech- 
niques, course of study construction, school administration, statis- 
tics, and measurement. But since the high school today is not 
only one of our most important social institutions, but is the chief 
agency for giving direction and acceleration to social progress, 
training of a purely professional character is not enough. It is 
fully as important that the men in charge of this institution under- 
stand the world for which the school attempts to prepare its pupils. 

Many school administrators pride themselves on being “practi- 
cal.” When their concept of what is the “practical” is analyzed, 
it is not uncommonly found to mean attention to detail and mi- 
nutiae with little or no concern to broad basic and fundamental 
theories and principles. They tend to putter around energetically, 
making adjustments to conditions and developments, the sources 
and meaning of which they do not understand. They are prone 
to accept uncritically the dicta and observations of the local mer- 
chants, bankers, and editors, and with owl-like seriousness repeat 
them as gems of wisdom. They measure their success largely in 
terms of their ability to avoid criticism. Their time is taken up 
almost entirely in the activities of public relations. Their newly 
found companionship with the upper strata of business and profes- 
sional people flatters them and gives them a bias to their thinking. 
They fail to continue to grow in information and background in 
national and world affairs so necessary as a basis for effective think- 
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ing about educational programs. It is not to this type of adminis- 
trator that we look for leadership in formulating educational 
objectives and in planning a school curriculum to meet the rapidly 
changing social, economic and political conditions of modern so- 
ciety. 

Fortunately, an ever increasing number of schoolmen are no 
longer willing to sacrifice progress in public education to a policy 
of intellectual servility, which they condone by calling it “tact” or 
“diplomacy.” Not only do these men get much more satisfaction 
out of asserting a professional and cultural leadership, but they 
consider it professionally unworthy not to do so. Like the great 
majority of the medical profession, these principals diplomatically 
but firmly insist upon exercising professional leadership. They 
do not use expediency and conformity to the demands of pressure 
groups as a basis for formulating courses of study and for super- 
vising classroom instruction. Instead, in directing the high school 
program, they give the most consideration to the needs of children 
and to the probable contribution of that program to American 
democracy. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR KEEPING ABREAST OF THE JOB 

The typical professional training for teaching and for the prin- 
cipalship alone does not offer adequate preparation for the “states- 
man” educator. Broad reading on social, economic and scientific 
problems and developments, local, national and international, is 
essential for the educational administrator who desires a clear per- 
spective of the world for which the school prepares its youth. He 
must take time to read and ponder on the writings of authoritative 
and stimulating writers in many fields of human thought and 
endeavor. Books and magazine articles on current problems, 
events and trends should be part of his regular reading diet. 

For fear that he will become so engrossed in the detail of man- 
aging his school that he will fail to keep informed about his world, 
he should make definite provision for reading at least one or two 
current books a month. In order that he may understand all view- 
points, he should read both a conservative and a progressive, lib- 
eral, or radical newspaper, if one can be found in his region; at 
least two weekly periodicals, one of which is liberal, progressive, 
or radical, such as the Nation and the New Republic; and at least 
two monthly periodicals such as Harpers, Scribners, The Atlantic 
Monthly and the Readers Digest. 


(Continued on Page 317) 
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Wuat ARE STANDARDIZED TESTS? 


TANDARDIZED tests are those tests which are formulated 
N after a period of research in the selection and repeated use of 
a variety of examination questions or exercises. To make a stand- 
ardized test many groups or individuals are tested until what might 
be called characteristic reactions are discovered. ‘These reactions 
are then scaled and classified and norms or standards are established. 

The test scores of individuals or groups taking the completed 
exercises may then be compared with the norms or standards es- 
tablished. ‘The comparison made may be expressed in a statistical 
equivalent so that a given individual or a given group may be 
classified in a more objective manner. 


GROWTH OF THE MOVEMENT 


Similar to many other movements the program to standardize 
tests had its inception in Europe. Educators studying at foreign 
universities were impressed by the work of the pioneers in the field 
and speedily introduced some of the methods used abroad into the 
United States. 

Dr. J. M. Rice may be considered the real inventor of the com- 
parative test in our country. This pioneer experimentally tested 
many groups, especially in spelling and arithmetic. His results re- 
vealed enormous differences in achievement among varying groups. 
Through the experiences of Rice and a few contemporaries the 
need for more objective testing was established. 

Rice was closely followed by Thorndike, Hillegas, Courtis, ‘Ter- 
man and many others. These men instituted widespread changes 
in the methods of testing and in the interpretation and classifica- 
tion of the results. The main arguments advanced by all were 
largely based upon the subjectivity and unfairness of teacher marks 
as an accurate measurement of ability or achievement and upon 
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tne desire to measure individual abilities for classification and guid- 
ance purposes. 

The program adopted by the pioneers in testing was not ac- 
cepted without criticism. Educators and laymen attacked many 
phases of the testing program, but schoolmen as a whole were ready 
and willing to accept a more scientific approach to measurement. 

Then the mushroom growth began. Programs were adopted for 
testing which were psychologically unsound and in many cases ac- 
tually detrimental to all concerned. The values of the testing pro- 
gram were swallowed hook, line, and sinker by many administra- 
tors and foisted upon teachers and pupils with no other justifica- 
tion than the novelty of the suspected value of objective testing. 

In many cases the validity and reliability of the tests was open 
to severe questioning, but the real danger was found in the use of 
the results obtained. Oftentimes after one intelligence test pupils 
were permanently assigned to ability groups, and factors of such 
importance as teacher estimates and social and environmental con- 
ditions of the children concerned were completely ignored. 

False claims were made for the testing programs. Education was 
to be reduced to a real, objective science. Children were to be 
placed in groups where they could always do the work required. 
The rate of progress in all types of work could now be accurately 
measured. Teachers would not waste effort by being required to 
spend time with slow pupils to the exclusion of bright pupils. In- 
dividual abilities and aptitudes could be so accurately measured 
that success or failure in many fields could be systematically and 
scientifically determined. There were to be no more misplaced 
children;—no more square pegs in round holes. 

Then the bubble burst! Reaction and retrenchment occurred. 
Criticism became as flagrant as the past enthusiasm. Now, many 
advocated a complete abolition of this expensive nonsense. 

But the picture need not be painted too darkly, for during this 
entire period some of our great thinkers were working on the prob- 
lem. Tests and measurements were modified. Values were more 
closely weighed. Claims lost their infallibility and were placed on 
a basis of more careful judgment. The pendulum which had been 
rapidly swinging from the left to the right gradually balanced and 


became more stable. 
' 


LIMITATIONS IN THE USE OF STANDARDIZED TESTS 
Educators today are not considering tests to be the balm for all 


educational maladjustments and are not attempting to assign medic- 
inal values or sure cures to the testing program. It is thoroughly 
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recognized that tests do have limitations, and it is understood that 
no one can predict the exact range of application or availability of 
a test. In no sense can a test be considered as an end, but the re- 
sults found may be used as one of the tools to help the teacher or 
administrator to understand the status of the child. 

All tests are not good tests—even today. Publishers have flooded 
the market with many instruments of questionable value. Every 
test should be checked carefully for reliability, validity and adapta- 
bility. 

Under no circumstances should test results be considered in- 
fallible. One test is not sufficient to use as a measuring stick of 
achievement, intelligence, ability or aptitude. The value of the tests 
depends upon the inherent value of the tests themselves and upon 
the careful and adequate use of the results obtained. 

Then, too, standardized tests of themselves do not directly im- 
prove instruction in any field. They merely indicate the existing 
situation. A study of the results must be made and judicious treat- 
ment and use of the results must be made. The improvement takes 
place through the treatment, not the testing. 

Educational tests, as a whole, have not kept pace with the 





numerous changes in the curriculum. The curriculum of the pres- 
ent day is rapidly undergoing a series of vital and widespread ad- 
justments. Standardized educational tests, especially achievement 
tests, have not generally been based upon this new curriculum. 
They have largely measured the traditional aspects of the old pro- 
grams of study. We must not entirely condemn them in this re- 
spect, but we must recognize their limitations and be careful of 
our choice. 

Tests used for diagnosis and remedial teaching can be a very 
valuable asset to a teacher. Such tests indicate major weaknesses 
or strengths among the pupils and point to needed adjustments in 
teaching. Diagnostic tests have shown us that a great deal of the 
traditional material is too difficult for most pupils, and in some 
cases they have shown that certain material was easier than had 
been expected and that it could be mastered by a large majority 
of pupils. Such tests have made it possible for the teacher to stop 
drilling certain pupils beyond the stage of diminishing returns and 
have enabled us to develop certain standards of achievement which 
are clearly defined and which can be assigned to varying levels of 
intelligence. 

If diagnosis is to be of any value, remedial teaching must ac- 
company it. Too often have administrators and teachers undergone 
an elaborate period of so-called diagnostic teaching and testing, 
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merely for the purpose of collecting data. The results obtained 
have been immediately confined to obscurity and not used. It is 
also true that many existing tests are so constructed that it is almost 
impossible to interpret their results in terms of effective remedial 
procedure. 

Diagnosis must be searching in its nature. It is not enough to 
know that a child cannot add common fractions. The exact nature 
of his difficulty should be determined as accurately as_ possible. 
After the particular points of misunderstanding are noted a pro- 
gram for remedial teaching may be developed. 

One of the greatest crimes that can be charged against many 
advocates of the testing program is the misuse of the results of in- 
telligence tests. There seems to be a wide disagreement as to just 
what intelligence is, and as to whether or not it may be measured. 
For the purpose of this paper the writer accepts the following view- 
point: 


“A critical consideration of the basic concepts which underlie 
all mental measurement makes it apparent that mental tests do not 
in any way directly measure the pupil's capacity to learn or even 
to any great extent his ability to learn. Rather, they measure what 
he has learned and when taken in relation to the individual's op- 
portunity to learn and his rate of learning, afford most useful in- 
direct evidence of capacity. Thus, the results of mental measure- 
ment reveal capacity indirectly, and are affected, but not too much 
affected, by the differentials of environment. Mental tests are in- 
capable of securing a direct measure of capacity unaffected by 
experience or training, or the general native adaptability of the 
organism.” 


For purposes of homogeneous grouping, a single mental test is 
inadequate. The test should be supplemented with good achieve- 
ment tests. The placement of a pupil in a group involves more fac- 
tors than mere objective testing. In addition to the testing such fac- 
tors as the child’s physical condition, his age, his curricular aims, 
and his social adjustment must be taken into consideration. If we 
cannot follow such a procedure we might better ignore intelligence 
testing for mere grouping purposes. 

The results of intelligence tests should be held absolutely con- 
fidential. Giving publicity to intelligence quotients is a dangerous 
practice. Parents are very touchy on the subject and are not easily 
convinced of the values of objective tests, especially if their own 
children rate low on an intelligence test. It is also dangerous for 


1Greene, Harry A. and Jorgeson, Albert N., The Use and Interpretations of High 
School Tests, pp. 260-261. 


(Continued on Page 317) 
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r NHOMAS Jefferson once said: “A system of general education, 

which shall reach every description of our citizens, from the 
richest to the poorest, as it was the earliest, so will it be the latest 
of all the public concerns in which I shall permit myself to take 
an interest.” 

This statement by one of the founders of American democracy 
has represented the attitude of the rank and file of American citi- 
zens throughout our history. We agree, I think, that there is no 
question of the need in a democracy for education in citizenship. 
I do not say for citizenship because citizenship education is not a 





preparation for a future status; it is the process by which the young 
citizen develops into the mature and fully responsible citizen. It 
is education in citizenship, not education for citizenship. 


NEED FOR EDUCATION IN CITIZENSHIP 


Although we can all agree upon the need for education in 
citizenship, apparently those responsible for the planning of pro- 
grams of citizenship education disagree vigorously as to the nature 
of the program. There are sharp differences of opinion regarding 
just what citizenship in a democracy is and consequently just what 
citizenship education in a democracy should comprise. I think we 
all recognize that American citizenship is not an accident of birth. 
We not only admit into full citizenship the foreigh-born, but we 
take away the rights of citizenship from the native-born who violate 
the trust they bear. The answer to the question: Who is the good 
American citizen? has not been agreed upon in sufficient detail to 
guide the curriculum-maker who must plan programs for citizen- 
ship education. 

There is developing the notion that what is needed is education 
in the broad sense, not a knowledge of existing forms or mere 
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training in approved practices of the social groups to which the 
individual happens to belong. We are forced to this point of view 
because democracy is an ever-changing order and the necessity for 
change in practices in the solution of new problems is obvious. 
An understanding of the principles of democratic citizenship con- 
stantly exemplified in a variety of practice is of far greater signifi- 
cance as an educational ideal than a knowledge of established con- 
ventional practices can ever be. Citizenship education, or for that 
matter, all forms of education, involve or consist of both vicarious 
and personal experience. Education in citizenship is not obtained 
entirely from the study of books, nor yet entirely from free personal 
experiences. 

The experience of the individual in civic life, no matter at what 
level of maturity, needs to be refined and enriched and interpreted 
by means of the best experiences of the race—the subject-matter of 
our social studies. The relative amounts of these two kinds of ex- 
perience must of necessity depend upon the varying needs and abil- 
ities of the individuals concerned. There are many young citizens 
now demanding the attention of our secondary schools for whom we 
have no appropriate books or other materials for which they have 
the ability to read. If these types of young people are to be stimu- 
lated to grow up as efficient citizens, other kinds of experiences 
must be provided that will be educative for them. 


METHOD IN CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION 


Method in citizenship education is a field in which too little 
progress has been made beyond the stage of book instruction. It 
is a common notion of long standing in America that knowledge 
is power and that the education of the citizen is attained through 
the assimilation of knowledge elements gained chiefly through 
classroom activities. There has been the general assumption in 
American education that all education worth while must be pro- 
vided in a schoolroom. Going to school is synonymous with be- 
coming educated. Education involves the process of becoming 
not the process of getting, or the status of being. This concept of 
education as a process of continuous development is one of great 
significance for the improvement of American citizenship. 

An examination of the programs of both elementary and sec- 
ondary education, not to mention that of higher education, reveals 
that since the entrance of the social studies into the formal pro- 
gram there has been much confusion and difference of opinion as 
to the subjects to be offered and the relative emphasis to be placed 
upon different aspects of the social studies. It is true that for a 
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generation or more our more progressive schoolmen have advocated 
a program of activities in addition to the formal program partly 
for the purpose of giving practice in citizenship. The generally 
accepted concept of extra-curricular activities has violated a fun- 
damental principle of sound education, particularly in the field of 
citizenship. ‘The relation of the knowledge factors involved in 
formal learning to the personal experience factors involved in in- 
formal learning has not been emphasized. Whatever coordination 
of these two aspects of the educational program has occurred has 
been largely accidental. In fact, there has been definite opposition 
to more than an incidental relationship because (according to the 
“extra-curricular” concept) there is danger of spoiling these fine 
personal experience opportunities through formalization such as 
has taken place in the formal subject fields. 


DANGERS IN FORMALIZING THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 


In evaluating the method of education in citizenship, we must 
come to these conclusions: citizenship is not the result of formal 
training; citizenship is not the result of knowledge-getting alone; 
citizenship is not the result of indoctrination in narrow patriotic or 
even in broad humanitarian idealism alone; citizenship is the 
result of all these as they aid in meeting successfully practical sit- 
uations of civic life. Citizenship is attained through growth con- 
stantly directed by a critical understanding of issues involved. Citi- 
zens are made through the process of a gradual induction of each 
individual into the life of the community of which he is a part. 

It has been a common tendency in America to depend upon 
the school to remedy any important defects discovered in our social 
order. In the very beginning of colonial education the chief reason 
for setting up grammar schools was to thwart the purposes of the 
“old deluder, Satan” by preparing leaders for the church and state. 
The school was made the chief agency for the development of both 
civic and religious leadership. 

Many illustrations of this tendency to depend upon the school 
to save the American people from impending disaster can be found 
in the record of educational development. When the threatened 
decline of the home attracted our attention formal courses in 
homemaking were promptly established as a part of the secondary 
school program. When our system of industrial education ceased 
to provide satisfactory workers in the various phases of our indus- 
trial life formal programs of industrial education were established 
and the functions of the public secondary school were greatly ex- 


panded. When the World War revealed glaring physical defects 
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in our young men who were being examined for military service, 
practically every state legislature in the United States proceeded 
immediately to pass laws requiring formal instruction in physical 
and health education in elementary and secondary schools. When 
social reformers began to point out the weaknesses in our govern- 
mental system and the lack of interest on the part of our citizens 
in their civic responsibilities, our state legislatures proceeded to 
pass laws requiring increased emphasis upon formal courses in so- 
cial studies. Some went so far as to require all public school pupils 
to be made acquainted with the Constitution of the United States 
as a formal subject. When some of our advocates of pure speech 
began to criticize the use of the mother tongue the schools were 
called upon to change their formal programs and in many instances 
to devote an entire week of each school year to special emphasis 
upon good English usage. 

We need not multiply these illustrations of the supreme con- 
fidence which the American citizen has in the efficacy of the school 
as a corrective agent. Of course, this has been the major function 
of the school as a formal institution throughout the ages, except 
perhaps among primitive peoples, who were compelled to use the 
school as a means of inducting the youth into the society of which 
he was to become an integral part. 


ErFrecr OF TRANSFER OF RESPONSIBILITY 


I think we would agree that the wholesale transfer of responsi- 
bilities from home, neighborhood agencies, the church, occupa- 
tional groups, and the other institutions of a community has re- 
sulted in a formalization of the educational process that has fre- 
quently been entirely out of accord with the psychology of learning 
and the current demands of society for competence in the fields 
represented. For example, it is highly questionable whether formal 
courses in household arts studied by children and young adoles- 
cents, many of whom are in their early teens, can be made to have 
any direct relation to the needs of these individuals at the time 
they are engaged in the learning. It is even more questionable 
whether most things learned at this early age will be retained and 
have value for these same individuals years later in their young 
adulthood when they must assume responsibilities for developing 
a home. Another instance might be found in the field of voca- 
tional education. There is little evidence that a formal school can 
provide fully for a program of vocational education. The environ- 
ment and atmosphere of the vocation cannot be duplicated in the 
school. Moreover, it is very doubtful whether the American pub- 
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lic can afford a program of vocational education supported by 
public funds and progressively maintain the kinds of equipment 
needed for the preparation of workers in the numerous vocational 
fields. One might go on at length in calling attention to the un- 
soundness of a program of education provided entirely in the 
formal school which requires a variety of natural life situations for 
its effective development. 

I can think of no phase of the education of youth that demands 
constant contact with life situations to a greater degree than does 
education in citizenship. The very fact that it is not merely a 
preparation for a future status intensifies the difficulties. More- 
over, in the field of citizenship education to a greater degree than 
in almost any other field, it is essential that the theory of citizen- 
ship and the practice in citizenship should be constantly associated. 
This is of particular importance in view of the fact that every in- 
dividual is a citizen. There will be large numbers of youth who 
learn little, if anything, from such theories as may be presented 
in books, or in formal discussion. Their learning to be citizens 
requires a practical program of activities with as much of oppor- 
tunity for formal learning through vicarious experience as_ will 
be of profit to them. 


CHANGING FUNCTIONS OF THE SCHOOL 


if a sound program of citizenship education for American youth 
is to be developed with proper emphasis on the activities of com- 
munity life some agency in American society, having contact or the 
power of making contact with all the youth, must take the responsi- 
bility for the development of this program. There is no agency 
in society that can qualify except the school, but the school must 
develop new functions and change the emphasis upon old ones 
in order to do this. 

The traditional functions of the secondary school have de- 
veloped somewhat in the following order: (1) induction of youth 
into the existing society (This was a common function of the primi- 
tive secondary school.). (2) The supplementary function of the 
school as a social institution. (This means that when social insti- 
tutions generally failed wholly or in part to prepare the indi- 
vidual for his normal activities, the school has been expected to 
provide the supplementary preparation needed.) (3) The pre- 
paratory function of the school. (This function represents an 
attempt on the part of society to develop an institution that can 
prepare the individual for the various activities of life in advance 
in order that he may function effectively when he becomes a 
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member of society, assuming the responsibilities of a full-fledged 
citizen.) This latter function has been dominant to a great extent 
in the development of American education. 

It has become generally recognized that no single agency in 
society can be held responsible for the development of the indi- 
vidual for his duties and responsibilities as a member of the social 
group. There is also a strong effort being made on the part of 
those most interested in education to have the various social agen- 
cies other than the school take back responsibility for certain 
types of education that have been from time to time transferred 
to the school. This involves the development in the school of a 
new function which it has been performing spasmodically and in 
certain special types of education for a number of years. It is 
generally known as the coordinating function. The best example 





of the operation of this function is in the field of vocational edu- 
cation in the development of cooperative programs of education. 
It is this function that needs to be given consideration in the field 
of education in citizenship. 


CITIZENSHIP THROUGH COOPERATIVE ACTIVITIES 


In order that a sound program of citizenship education through 
cooperative activities may be developed a complete community 
survey should be made and continued indefinitely for the purpose 
of discovering those institutions and agencies that might in one 
way or another render service in this phase of education. In view 
of the fact that such a survey would be necessary for other types of 
education such as physical and health education, vocational edu- 
cation, and education for the development of cultural and recre- 
ational interests, the survey with respect to citizenship education 
should be a part of the more complete survey. Moreover, there 
is so much overlapping in education in citizenship and in educa- 
tion of the other types that it would be impossible to separate 
them in the planning of a comprehensive program for the educa- 
tion of youth. 

Paralleling this survey and coordinate with it should be the 
development of cooperation on the part of the agencies of the 
community. It would be quite impossible for the school to com- 
mandeer community facilities and use them without the aid to be 
derived from the intimate knowledge of those responsible for such 
community activities. 

The program for the education of citizens will become essen- 
tially a community program in which the secondary school as the 
coordinating agency will be one of many agencies assuming re- 
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sponsibility for the educational activities to be carried on. There 
are certain theoretical and practical advantages to be gained in 
the development of a cooperative education program. (1) The de- 
velopment of theory out of practice and the improvement of prac- 
tice through the application of theory could be done most effec- 
tively. (2) It would provide the means for a more suitable edu- 
cative experience for those young people who have little aptitude 
for, or who have developed an aversion to, strictly formai educa- 
tion. (3) It would provide the means for introducing youth to 
actual community life situations. (4) It would extend greatly the 
facilities of the school without duplication of existing facilities 
provided by other social agencies. (5) It would promote improve- 
ment in instruction to the degree that it would eliminate from 
formal instructional activities those who do not learn well by that 
method. (6) It would provide to a degree not now possible the 
basis for education in citizenship. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DEVELOPING A PROGRAM 


As an indication of the possibilities in a typical community, 
the following suggestions as guides in the development of the pro- 
gram are offered. 

1. The program should use as fully as possible community in- 
stitutions. Among the institutions that would contribute most are 
libraries, social service agencies, recreation centers, and numerous 
other institutions that are related directly to the development of 
a knowledge of the community and an appreciation of the contri- 
butions made by various community agencies. 

2. The existing organizations for youth could be coordinated 
with the school and could be recognized as essential elements of a 
program of citizenship education. The use of existing youth or- 
ganizations would immediately relate the community life of the 
individual to the school life of the individual. 

3. The participation of youth in noncompetitive work pro- 
jects in the community would provide an opportunity for develop- 
ing cooperation with others in solving important problems of the 
community. A program of slum clearance, or of housing improve- 
ment, or of development of playground and recreational centers 
would become matters of real significance to the young people par- 
ticipating in their development and thereby develop in them not 
only the skills in various vocational activities, but promote a whole- 
some social and civic spirit. 


(Continued on Page 318) 
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OME administrative policies apply to particular situations 
i. within the school and do not affect the community in a large 
way. There are others which deal with the community as much 
as with school interests. Examples of the latter are: determining 
salary schedules, policies of appointment and dismissal of teachers, 
and school support. 

Concerning the last three, the teacher is a professional indi- 
vidual who offers society a specialized service. Due to the impor- 
tance of his service, he should be a free agent to bargain for what 
seems to him a reasonable compensation. That means that teachers 
should be accorded increased importance in determining the salary 
schedules under which they are to work. They should have the 


right to bargain directly with the public for whom they perform 
their services. 


APPOINTMENT, DISMISSAL, AND SCHOOL SUPPORT 

If the teacher is a free agent in salary contests with the public, 
he should be free likewise in suggesting bases of appointment and 
dismissal. To be in bondage in the latter and not in the former 
would be inconsistent with the theory of his basic importance. 
Teachers individually and in small or large professional groups 
should be free to draw up and suggest principles publicly, which 
they consider a reasonable basis for their own or others’ appoint- 
ment, dismissal, and size of salaries. They should have the privi- 
lege of defending their proposals in regular debaters’ style. This 
privilege should arise both from the fundamental importance of 
the service of teaching and from the recognition of the current high 
and increasing degree of professional preparation of teachers in 
the best schools. 

The problem of school support is also one in which teachers 
are just as vitally interested as the public. Any citizens who can 
think purposefully about vital issues and can persuade others 
should be encouraged to do so. School support is vital to teachers 
and deserves their best thought as citizens. After such thinking 
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and public discussion has taken place, it will likely be relatively 
easier for the superintendent to secure the approval of the board 
for whatever policies he desires to formulate and initiate as its 
administrative officer. 


CARRYING TEACHERS’ DEMANDS TO THE PUBLIC 

The rights of teachers as citizens should always be respected. 
There are occasions when they should consider it a duty to carry 
their demands directly to the public. Such action should never 
influence their retention nor reappointment at the regular salaries 
provided in the schedule. It is no infringement upon the pre- 
rogatives of the superintendent for teachers to assert themselves 
as community thinkers. It would seem rather that wise superin- 
tendents should encourage such activity on the part of their 
teachers as an expression of the growth of democracy. With refer- 
ence to teachers carrying their demands to the public, one may 
recall what happened in Chicago a few years ago, when many of 
them paraded the streets with banners trying to induce the bankers 
to lend enough money to the school district to pay the arrears in 
salaries. Such extreme measures as that are not advocated here 
because they should not be necessary. If teachers are continually 
conscious of their responsibility to uphold the importance of edu- 
cation to the community, extreme measures ought not to be needed. 


CLASSROOM CONTROL 

The participation of teachers in school administration is be- 
coming more frequent with the development of professional com- 
petence among members of teaching staffs. For many years after 
the appointment of the earliest superintendents, which began in 
1837, the teachers generally were rather poorly trained, both pro- 
fessionally and in the subject matter which they were assigned 
to teach. Large numbers of them taught while they were yet im- 
mature and left teaching at about the time they became fully ma- 
ture. 

Under such conditions of employment, a teaching staff could 
not properly be given a degree of freedom in school control which 
would have hampered the efficiency of the schools. The obvious 
thing happened. For a time there was a tendency among super- 
intendents to assume an almost autocratic control even to the ex- 
tent of specifying the instructional methods and materials that 
should be used in the classroom. 

That tendency was of short duration, perhaps because of the 
inconvenience of enforcing methodology from a central office, and 
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because the rapid growth of school attendance compelled the super- 
intendents to turn their attention to other matters. Since the turn 
of the century and particularly in very recent years, many super- 
intendents have given significant encouragement to their teachers 
to increase their degree of professional preparation. As such 
teachers became better prepared, they tended to receive from their 
superintendents a larger degree of control in matters of internal 
and classroom administration. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN THE CLASSROOM 


For the professionally-minded teacher the classroom presents 
broad opportunities for influence and control. According to pro- 
gressive educational theory, the current functions of teachers in- 
clude numerous professional activities which were performed for 
a time almost exclusively by principals and supervisors. Today 
the classroom teacher who is well trained for his work is often per- 
mitted to assume a wide variety of supervisory and administrative 
functions. These are mainly those which should never have been 
delegated to others, had the teachers been able to conduct them, 
because they are vital to the intimate work of instruction. 

The individual pupil is the center of instructional interest to- 
day. ‘The teacher supervises his study, sees that he has adequate 
materials available or is able to get them, helps him choose and 
engage in the most stimulating activities of living in school, and 
shows him how to plan, test, and check his own work, discover er- 
rors, and avail himself of remedial methods, materials, or activities. 
The modern professional teacher tests his pupils to discover the 
efficiency of the learning process while learning is taking place, 
and measures also the important end-products or outcomes of di- 
rect learning. He hunts for methods that will motivate each pupil, 
whether of apparently high or low I. Q., to approach his highest 
capacity in his work. He suggests and illustrates methods of study 
which have proved effective for other pupils. He guides each in- 
dividual according to his apparent capacities, interests, attitudes, 
and accomplishments. 

Teachers today are seeking to emphasize through all their work 
the moral objectives and those of good citizenship. In striving to 
keep education in theoretical harmony with the cardinal objectives, 
the teacher cannot separate his functions that are intimately asso- 
ciated with the instruction of pupils from the guidance that reaches 
out into their homes. By becoming acquainted with the home 
environments of his pupils, he can see best what advice they and 
their parents need to encourage their most rapid advancement to 
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the highest positions in life for which their capacities may have 
endowed them. Those are all supervisory and administrative func- 
tions which are best performed by the teachers themselves with 
the help of service agencies cooperating with them and working 
under their direction. 


SpeciFic MEANS OF EXERCISING TEACHER CONTROL 


Aside from the more public exercise of his professional influ- 
ence in bargaining for adequate salaries and favorable policies of 
employment and promotion, the modern teacher particularly in 
many of the larger schools may participate rather broadly in mat- 
ters of internal school control such as the following: 


1. He may decide to call upon regularly organized service agen- 
cies to aid him to perform his instructional functions more effec- 
tively. The most common of these agencies maintained by larger 
schools are the attendance service, the psychological testing service, 
examination and adjustment of defects of sight, hearing, speech, 
general health, adjustment of teeth and mouth disorders, special 
instructional aids, and social service leading into the homes of 
pupils. 

2. He may participate with the superintendent in building and 
revising the curriculum chiefly by preparing materials to fill gaps 
in textbooks and in judging the worth of such books for adoption. 

3. He has a large place in the exercise of disciplinary controls 
by teaching the elements of good breeding that were held to be 
important by Benjamin Franklin in his plea for the establishment 
of an academy at Philadelphia. 

4. He is responsible for gathering many of the facts from which 
the preliminary estimates for school budgets are derived. His func- 
tion here is to estimate the exact amount of materials used in his 
department and to set up standards for their use. 

5. He may discuss his own problems at faculty meetings in their 
relationship to general school policies. 

6. In very large schools he may participate in school adminis- 
tration through groups such as “teachers’ councils” somewhat in- 
dependent of, and approved by, the superintendent. 





The man who wastes today lamenting yesterday will waste to- 
morrow lamenting today.—Philip M. Raskin. 
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The 1938 French Placement Tests at the University 
of North Carolina 


AST YEAR in my article on the 1937 Placement Tests I said: 
L “Next year I hope that I shall receive figures that will show 
that this change for the better has been accomplished.” 

According to the statistics that appear in later paragraphs there 
seems to be some reason for feeling that this hoped-for improve- 
ment has to some degree taken place. 

If the French department had given a test known to be of diffi- 
culty equal to the ones given in previous years there could be no 
doubt about the improvement. However, this year an entirely 
different test from those previously given was used. The test given 
was the new Cooperative French Test, Revised Series, Form N. 
Up to this year the American Council French Tests had been used. 
Both Professor J. C. Lyons, of our French department, and I feel 
that the test used this year is somewhat easier than those used 
formerly, but we have no objective evidence to substantiate our 
opinion. 

The test used consists of 40 items for comprehension, 50 items 
of vocabulary and 35 items of grammar, a total of 125 items. In 
placing the students, the French department divided them as fol- 
lows: those making less than a score of 50 were put into French I, 
the beginning course, in which the students start their French all 
over again; those making from 50-70 were placed in French 11X, 
a six times a week freshman course, in which the same work is 
covered as in the three times a week French 11, into which those 
who are normally placed go; students making from 70-110 were 
placed in French 11 (the normal course for students with two 
years of high school French); those making above 110 were placed 
in French 21, a sophomore course suited in general for those who 
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have had one year of college French, or three or four years of 
high school French. 

There were some slight variations from these dividing lines, 
for at times other factors besides the total score were taken into 
consideration, but in general the above scores determined the 
placement of each student. 

The scores ranged from as low as 5 (0 on comprehension, 4 
on vocabulary and 1 on grammar) to 123 out of the total possible 
score of 125. Two boys from out of state made as high as 123. 
Both had had four years of French. One North Carolina boy with 
only two years of French made 122. Two others, out-of-state stu- 
dents with four years of French, likewise made 122. 

Even though, as mentioned above, there seems to be some im- 
provement on the whole, there are still entirely too many (26.60%) 
of our North Carolina boys who have to go back to beginning 
French. It seems almost incredible that after passing with credit 
two years of high school French so many boys should do so poorly. 
It seems almost impossible that a boy with two years of high school 
French would not be able to get a single item correct out of 40 in 
comprehension, or as in some cases, not one out of 50 in vocabu- 
lary, or not one out of 35 in grammar. More than one fourth of 
our boys who offer French for admission to our institution still 
have to repeat the work taken in high school. 

Still, 1 suppose we should feel grateful for the improvement 
made over last year—1.05%! 

The out-of-state students did not fare so well, for last year 


’ c or 
only 10.31% 


were put back into French I, whereas this year 13.24% 
had to begin again. These figures are, however, not very signifi- 
cant because the number was so small. To all intents and pur- 
poses there was practically no change in either group so far as 
French I is concerned. 

The following table will show at a glance how all the students 


taking the tests this year compared with last year: 


ALL STUDENTS 


French | French 11X French 11 French 21 
| 67—20.80% 94—29.19% 135—41.92% 26—8.07% 
3998._............... 78 — 21.11% 66—17.90% 195—52.85% go—8.13% 


It will be noted that this year a slightly larger percentage of all 
students had to repeat their high school French. In French 11X 
and in French 11 there is a definite improvement. French 21 re- 
mains about the same, for there are not enough in the group to 
make a significant comparison. 
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NortH CAROLINA STUDENTS 


French I French 11X French 11 French 21 
BG] nenvsnvnressrrnrnees 4 — 27 55 Y 72—36.78% 67—34.18% 3—1.53% 
WB a cccccctioninsel 58—26.60% 54—24-77% 97—44-49% 9—4-13% 


As stated above, there is a slight, though hardly significant im- 
provement in French I, from 27.55% to 26.60%. There is a 
marked improvement in French 11X, from 36.78% to 24.77%. The 
real improvement, however, is noted in French 11, from 34.18% 
to 44.49%. There is a distinct improvement in the number of 
boys who made French 21. Only one of the nine had more than 
two years of French. 


Out-oOF-STATE STUDENTS 


French I French 11X French 11 French 21 
1937... mnnereree 1 B— 10.31%, 22—36.78% 68—34.18% 23—18.25% 
1938......................20—13.247, 12— 7.95% g8—64.90°% 21—13.90% 


As indicated earlier, the out-of-state students did not fare so 
well in French I as they did last year. There is a noteworthy im- 
provement in French 11X, and particularly in French 11 the in- 
creased percentage is marked. There the number of students in- 
volved is sufficiently large to be significant. The variation in 
French 21 is slight. For the most part the students placed in this 
course have had three or four years of French. 

An interesting comparison is that of the study reported in 1934 
(High School Journal, Vol. XVIII, No. 3, March, 1935), covering 
the Placement Tests from 1931-1934 inclusive, with some results 
from 1935-1938, inclusive. In the period 1931-34 only about 25% 
of those who took the placement tests were advanced normally; 
75% had to repeat a part, or all, of their high school French. For 
the period 1935-1938 there is a marked improvement. If we con- 
sider French 11X as an advancement, we find that approximately 
60% were so placed. However, if we think of French 11 as the 
normal course into which the students with two years of high 
school French should go, only 40% were so placed. Even so, we 
must admit that there has been an appreciable improvement in 
the work done. And for this year with 44.49% of North Carolina 
students placed in French 11, there seems to be a marked improve- 
ment. Even so, there is still too much waste. It should be possible 
for more than one half of our students who have received credit 
for two years of high school French to be advanced normally in 
university courses. 


It behooves teachers of French in our North Carolina high 











Mathematics Column 
Conducted by H. F. MuncH 





On to Williamsburg! 


NOTABLE event in the lives of mathematics teachers of the 
Fi eesin region of the United States will occur during 
the holiday vacation. On December 29 and go the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics will hold its fifth December meeting 
at Williamsburg, Virginia. 

At the same time and place will occur the winter meeting of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science. The 
American Mathematical Society and the Mathematical Association 
of America, both of which are affiliated with the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, will meet at Williamsburg 
at that time. Thus it is, that teachers and others who are inter- 
ested in mathematics have near at hand the means of an awakening 
and rebirth in the form of meetings, addresses, discussions, and 
association with those who are likewise interested in mathematics 
and its teaching. 

This meeting, scheduled during the vacation period, should 
make it possible for many teachers to attend. Historic Williams- 
burg with its rejuvenated colonial atmosphere should be enough 
to attract those who have not visited it and tarried there long 
enough to appreciate something of our heritage. But to have this 
as a background for the meeting of the greatest scientific associa- 
tion in America is to have a wonderful setting for a very enjovable 
and profitable time. It offers a fine opportunity to see, hear, and 
associate with those who have achieved much in our field. 

Space will not permit publishing here the programs of the 
meetings of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics in 
full, much less those of the Mathematical Association of America 
and of the American Mathematical Society. However the follow- 
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ing brief statement will give some idea of the nature of the pro- 
grams of the National Council and those who are to be its speakers: 

Thursday, December 29, 6:45 P.M. Dinner Meeting with 
M. A. A. and A. M. S. Meeting Friday, December 30, 9:30 A.M. 
with R. L. Morton presiding. The following will be the program: 
T. G. Foran, “An Experimental Study of the Relation of Home 
Work to Achievement in Arithmetic’; H. L. Berry, “Some Pre- 
liminary Considerations Relating to Arithmetic in High School”; 
R. B. Buckingham, “The Contributions of Arithmetic to a Liberal 
Education.” 

Friday, December 30, 9:30 A.M. with H. C. Christofferson pre- 
siding. The following is the program: Herbert Rebarker, “Mean- 
ingful Mathematics”; Francis G. Lankford, Jr., “An Analytic Study 
of High School Plane Geometry”; M. L. Hartung, “The Evalua- 
tion of Achievement in High School Mathematics”; K. P. Williams, 
“The Report of the Joint Commission on the Place of Mathematics 
in Modern Education.” 

Friday, December 30, joint meeting with the M.A.A., the 
theme, “Teacher Training” with A. J. Kemper presiding. The 
following constitutes the program: A. A. Bennett, “A College 
Teacher’s Views on Teacher Training”; F. L. Wren, “The Pro- 
fessional Preparation of Mathematics Teachers”; R. L. Morton, 
“Mathematics in the Training of Arithmetic Teachers.” 

Reservations in the College Dormitories may be made at a very 
nominal rate. Requests should be sent to Dr. John M. Stetson, 
232 Jamestown Road, Williamsburg, Va. or to the Local Commit- 
tee of which Francis G. Lankford, Jr., University of Virginia, is 
Chairman. 

It is to be hoped that many high school teachers will attend 
these meetings and receive the professional [and spiritual] uplift to 
be obtained from them. Let us therefore spread the cry, On to 
Williamsburg. 





CHANGES IN THE HIGH SCHOOL OFFERING 

About fifty years ago, when there were approximately 200,000 
pupils in the high schools, only nine different subjects were offered. 
A recent survey indicates that more than two hundred subjects are 
now being offered. The increase is an indication that some effort 
has been made to meet the needs of the heterogeneous high school 
population now in the high schools of the country. Approxi- 
mately 70% of the youth of high school age are represented in the 
some 6,750,000 estimated to be in attendance this year in high 
schools. 














Physical Education Column 


Conducted by OLiverR K. CORNWELL 








Interscholastic Athletics at the Junior High 
School Level 


a he AMERICAN Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation at the Atlanta Convention last spring 
adopted two important resolutions. One of the resolutions per- 
tained to interscholastic athletics for boys of the junior high school 
age. It was presented by the Resolutions Committee under the 
chairmanship of Eliot V. Graves and was approved by the Legis- 
lative Council on April 22. The objections to highly competitive 
athletics for such youthful pupils are strongly stated as follows: 

“Inasmuch as pupils below the 10th grade are in the midst of 
the period of most rapid growth, with the consequent bodily weak- 
nesses and maladjustments, partial ossification of bones, mental and 
emotional stresses, physiological readjustments, and the like, be it 
therefore resolved that the leaders in the field of physical and 
health education should do all in their power to discourage inter- 
scholastic competition at this age level, because of its strenuous na- 
ture. 

“Be it further resolved that where school systems continue to 
foster a program of interscholastic sports competition for pupils be- 
low the 1oth grade, that they be urged to limit it to pupils who are 
physiologically mature as measured by roentgen pictures of the de- 
gree of carpal bone ossification, advanced chronological age plus 
beard growth, or some other such indication of physiological ma- 
turity.”” 

“Far-seeing friends of athletics will wholeheartedly support the 
above resolution. For years they have worked to curb any exten- 
sion of such a program at this age level. Although many of the 
disputed issues on athletics have convincing arguments on both 
sides, here is one on which physical education teachers, with the 
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health and safety of growing children entrusted to their charge, 
should permit no compromise. This practice is pernicious and 
should be fought with concerted effort. 

“Frequently pressure from people of the community interested 
in winning teams without regard of the consequences to the wel- 
fare of the participants have demanded a junior high school inter- 
scholastic program of athletics. To combat such influences the 
physical education directors have often appealed for authoritative 
aid. The voice of the National Association of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation is now expressed and this message 
should be a great help to those conscientious school principals 
and athletic coaches who are striving to suppress any community 
movement for a high-powered program of competitive athletics for 
early adolescent boys and girls.” 


BOXING IN THE SCHOOL ATHLETIC PROGRAM 


The second resolution represents still another attempt to assist 
the continuing movement for higher standards in school athletics. 
It was passed by another body convening at Atlanta at the time of 
the Association's Convention, namely, the Society of State Directors 
of Physical and Health Education, at its Twelfth Annual Meeting 
on April 19, 1938. The resolution is directed against interscholas- 
tic boxing, and reads as follows: 

“WuerEAS, There seems to be an increasing tendency to pro- 
mote interscholastic boxing, in some communities and on the part 
of some individuals, and 

“WHEREAS, That activity on such a highly competitive basis is 
known to be potentially dangerous to the welfare of boys partici- 
pating, 

“Be it therefore resolved: That the Society of State Directors of 
Physical and Health Education disavow all intention to give sup- 
port to this development and recommend that school officials in 
positions to control boxing matches between school teams, elimi- 
nate this activity from their athletic programs; 

“Be it further resolved: That this Society encourage the Na- 
tional Federation of High School Athletic Associations to establish 
an official policy disapproving boxing as an interscholastic sport.” 

“It is significant that the passing of this measure has already in- 
fluenced some states to pass rulings which will prohibit inter-school 
boxing. 

“The efficacy of national agreement and action is hereby shown. 
And yet, no doubt, this action will bring a disappointment to 


1 Mitchell, E. D., The Journal of Health and Physical Education, pp. 488-89, October, 


1938. 
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many sincere friends of boxing. It should be made clear, however, 
that the disapproval is voiced not against boxing as a school sport 
but against any tendencies to commercialize it as a school sport. 
Boxing for itself in the gymnasium, in the club, and in the camp 
should become more important rather than less important. As a 
means of developing strength and endurance, physical stamina, and 
self-confidence—there is no better activity. 

“But it must be remembered that there is a vast difference be- 
tween boxing as thus described and boxing when it is made com- 
petitive to the point of seeking to injure an opponent. Boxing 
for youngsters who use gloves almost as big as themselves and move 
about on padded floors—that is exercise Tor the boys and enjoy- 
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ment for the onlookers. Similarly, words of praise may be given 
boxing in physical education classes and intramural programs. 
The manly art of self-defense can justify itself when so promoted 
that the danger of personal injury is removed to a reasonable de- 
gree, and when, at the same time, friendly rivalry and respect 
between opponents are engendered. 

“When boxing is promoted, however, to draw crowds and make 
money, the danger element mounts so rapidly that an action such 
as recently passed at Atlanta becomes necessary and should have 
the support of physical educators as a group. Boxing tends to be- 
come brutal when it caters to the whims of excited fans. As the 
crowds become tense, shouts for a knockout are heard. The ex- 
hibition of scientific attack and defense is forgotten. The combat- 
ants sense this reaction and are gradually carried away until the 
object becomes winning, regardless of physical injury to the oppo- 
nent. The difference in boxing as against football or other danger- 
ous sports lies in the fact that injuries in other sports are accidental 
—or should be so—and not intentional. There is another inherent 
danger in the promotion of boxing on a highly competitive scale. 
It inevitably results in efforts by professional promoters to induce 
promising young boys, still growing and too immature for the in- 
tensive regimen of training, to take part in professional bouts un- 
der the lure of easy money. For these reasons boxing should re- 
main a school sport and not become an inter-school sport.’’ 





A timely and useful bulletin of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture is entitled “Soil Defense in the South” (Farmers’ Bulletin 
1809). It provides interesting reading for high school students in 
agriculture classes in the southern region and exemplifies well the 
improved type of illustrated bulletin being issued recently by the 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
2 Ibid., pp. 488-89 

















Professional Activities of 
the Staff 


R. HARL R. Douglass has been elected to membership on the 
D Executive Committee of the North Carolina College Con- 
ference * * * addressed the state meeting of Principals and Super- 
intendents of South Carolina on “Current Trends and Needs in 
Reorganization of the Curriculum” * * * spoke at general ses- 
sion of the Northeastern District meeting of the North Carolina 
Education Association at Greenville on “Teaching in Terms of 
Child Growth” * * * met with the North Carolina High School 
Student Council representatives at Salisbury on November 3 * * * 
was speaker at the South Piedmont Luncheon meeting of the Adult 
Education Association October 28 * * * spoke to the Wilson 
City Teachers Association on “Some Professional Problems of the 
Classroom Teacher” * * * to the city teachers of Durham on 
“The Job Ahead of Us” * * * read a paper before the General 
Session of the Middle States and Maryland Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools at Atlantic City, N. J. 

Professor Hugo Giduz read a paper on “What Is Wrong with 
Language Teaching” before the French section of the South At- 
lantic Modern Language Association at Gainesville, Fla. * * * at- 
tended the fall meeting of the American Association of Teachers of 
French in Greensboro on November 5 * * * spoke to French sec- 
tion of Northwestern District of North Carolina Education Asso- 
ciation at Greensboro. 

Dr. E. W. Knight spoke to Chatham County Teachers on “Edu- 
cation in Iraq” * * * the Rotary Club of Greensboro on “State 
Aid for Libraries” and to the Raleigh Classroom Teachers on “The 
Idea of Progress” * * * On October 31 attended the executive 
committee meeting of the Commission on Curricular Problems and 
Research of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools at Atlanta. 

Dr. Carleton E. Preston spoke to the science section of the East 
Tennessee Educational Association at Knoxville on Friday, Octo- 
ber 28. 

Dr. Roben J. Maaske led a symposium discussion on “Rela- 
tionship of Adult Education to Other Divisions of Public Educa- 
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tion” in the Adult Education Departmental meeting of the South 
Piedmont Education Association meeting in Charlotte, Friday, 
October 28 * * * led a panel discussion on “Relationship of Juve- 
nile and Adult Education” at the Adult Education Departmental 
meeting of the North Central District Teachers’ Association meet- 
ing in Durham, Friday, November 4. 

Professor G. B. Phillips has attended the six district meetings 
of the North Carolina Education Association * * * addressed the 
Oxford Parent-Teacher Association and the Oxford University 
Alumni Association * * * conducted the countywide teachers 
meeting for Caswell and Orange counties at Chapel Hill on Oc- 
tober 29. 

Dr. W. J. McKee spoke to the teachers and parents of the stu- 
dents of the Fayetteville High School on October 18 on the sub- 
ject “Mental Hygiene and Prevailing Classroom Procedures” * * * 
will take part in program of the Social Science Teachers at the 
Southeastern District meeting of the North Carolina Education 
Association at Wilmington on November 18-19. 

Professor A. K. King spoke to the Orange County teachers in 
Hillsboro on “Materials for Teaching Southern Problems” * * * 
addressed the meeting of the National Council tor the Social Stud- 
ies in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania on November 25 on “Contributions 
of Social Scientists to Understanding Southern Problems.” 


SECOND ANNUAL SCHOOL ART EXHIBIT 


The Second Annual North Carolina School Art Exhibit will be 
held from April 2 to April 19, in 1939, and all entries for statewide 
exhibition must reach the committee by Monday, March 27. The 
exhibit is open to elementary school, junior high school, senior 
high school, junior college, and senior colleges in North Carolina. 
It is sponsored jointly by the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill and The Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina at Greensboro. For entry blanks and other information 
concerning the exhibit, communications should be addressed to: 
North Carolina School Art Exhibit Committee, Department of Art, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Had I the power, I would scatter libraries over the whole land 
as the sower sows his wheat field.—Horace Mann. 
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CHANGING CONCEPT OF THE HIGH 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP 
(Continued from Page 291) 

If the educator is to be an open-minded student of social trends, 
conditions and problems, he should be careful not to gravitate 
either into a belligerent evangelist for radical causes or into a 
smug superficial hypocrite, who piously regards as “‘Socialistic’” or 
“Communistic,” any point of view which does not meet the full ap- 
proval of the local conservatives. He must firmly insist upon aca- 
demic freedom and upon the responsibility of the teacher to de- 
termine to what extent pupils are to study those controversial 
problems which as voters they must soon face. His is the chief 
responsibility for seeing that teachers who are doing their work 
conscientiously are not “fish in the barrel,” to be sniped at from 
positions of safety by men or women with a mania for publicity 
and for posing as defenders of something or other, but who in 
reality are grandstanders—cream-puff attackers belaboring straw 
men. He must convince his teachers that they can discharge with 
professional safety their responsibilities for making good the com- 
mitment of the public schools to develop intelligent citizenship. 


A CHALLENGE 

So the high school principalship has become a real job for a 
big man—a man of unusual professional ability and training, and 
a man “big” and broad in his social and cultural interests and un- 
derstandings. ‘The principalship is truly a most responsible under- 
taking which should not be taken as lightly and as superficially as 
is the case with the thousands of petty individuals‘-who today de- 
light in hearing themselves called “the principal.” 

It is an opportunity for men, and also for women, who prefer 
a life of greater service as compared to that of the merchant, or 
farmer, or of the business or the factory employee. It is an oppor- 
tunity for those who want to influence thought and action in the 
direction of security and progress, and of democracy and justice 
both for the present, and through posterity, for generations of 
unborn American citizens. What a challenge to men of imagina- 
tion, intelligence, courage, and ideals! 


MERITS AND LIMITATIONS OF STANDARDIZED TESTS 
(Continued from Page 295) 

the child to know his intelligence quotient. The brilliant child is 

apt to develop a wealth of unbounded egotism which will cause 

him to slacken in effort and is apt to bring about social maladjust- 
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ment. ‘The weaker child is apt to become discouraged and feel that 
he is facing a blind alley as far as progress is concerned. The writer 
believes that any teacher or administrator who uses such tactics 
without caution is guilty of an unpardonable sin; one that cannot 
be rectified in most instances. A much wiser plan is the discussion 
of the child’s educational record with the parent and child. In nine 
cases out of ten this record will be revealing enough to satisfy all 
the parties concerned. The counselor, principal or teacher can use 
the more scientific information as an aid. The parent or child is 
seldom qualified completely to understand the real purpose under- 
lying the interpretation of the intelligence test. 

Although the following statement is perhaps somewhat idealis- 
tic, it would do us well to ponder upon its content, before assuming 
too much in the scientific measurement of any child: 


“Men are like rivers: the water is the same in each, and like in 
all; but every river is narrow here, is more rapid there, here slower, 
there broader, now clear, now cold, now dull, now warm. It is the 
same with men. Every man carries within himself the germs of 
every human quality, and sometimes one manifests itself, sometimes 
another, and the man often becomes unlike himself, while still re- 
maining the same man.’’* 





COORDINATING FUNCTION OF THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF CITIZENSHIP 
(Continued from Page 302) 


4. A program of this sort would not be complete without a 
variety of community service activities. An example of the need 
for such activities on the part of youth as well as on the part of 
older citizens is the improvement of the physical appearance of 
the community. Clean-up campaigns, sanitary surveys, welfare 
work and numerous other community services should be made a 
part of the program. These suggestions are sufficient to show not 
only the educational possibilities in the field of citizenship, but 
also the actual need which the community has for the coordination 
of these activities. 

If such a program is to be developed, the secondary school will 
discover that it can be a much more important agency in the com- 
munity than ever before in history. No American community can 
afford to be without such a coordinating agency. Such a program 
should accomplish at least three results: (1) young people of the 
community would learn to work together toward common ends; 
(2) opportunity for the development of a variety of interests and 


2 Tolstoy, 


Resurrection, Chapter LIX, first book. 
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talents in civic and social leadership would be provided and (g) 
the secondary school would become the agency for insuring to 
youth, every youth, opportunities for identifying himself with the 
activities and ideals of his community. 


THE FRENCH COLUMN 

(Continued from Page 309) 
schools to continue to strive towards greater accuracy in the funda- 
mentals if they would have their pupils placed in the course in 
college for which their high school work is supposed to fit them. 
If their pupils will learn thoroughly the minimum essentials as 
laid down in the State Course of Study for French, they will find 
that the high school French will not have to be repeated. The 


trend seems to be definitely upwards. Let us hope it will con- 
tinue so. 


The attention of French teachers is called to the NBC broadcast 
on Sunday, December 18, from 1 to 2 P.M., of Moliére’s drama “Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme.” 


We who have stood on the brink of war and have seen people 
fitting gas masks to their faces, we who have heard the rumble of 
guns, we who have had a glimpse of the chaos of a world rupture 
in trade and commerce, we cannot be lulled back into quiescence. 
We feel the responsibility for finding the road to peace. How else 
shall we find it except as we seek it together and discuss freely and 
fully our several views? The quiet strength which comes from 
knowledge may in the end overcome the blustering bravado which 
is born of ignorance and prejudice. The shortest road to peace 
is the one that really gets there. The forces of education and de- 
mocracy recognize that road as the product of patient study and 
discussion, of free speech and free communication.—John W. Stude- 
backer, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 











Reviews of Recent Books 





A History of the French Language. Ursan T. Hotes and ALEx- 
ANDER H. Scuutz. Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., New York, 1938. 
v+ 184 pp. $2.50. 

This history of the French language is by two outstanding men in the 
field of linguistics. That alone insures its worth and reliability. 

The material has been so arranged that it may be used in one semester 
of college work. There is material included for both graduate and undergrad- 
uate work. It is the result of many years of classroom use. 

The text is as clearly and simply written as the nature of the subject will 
permit. It should be of interest and value not only to students in college, 
but to teachers in the field. (Every teacher of French ought to be conversant 
with the history of language. Through this knowledge he can make his teach- 
ing more interesting.) Much of what one finds concerning the development 
of the language can be used with profit in the classroom. It is not only helpful 
in teaching students how to find the meaning of new words in their reading, 


but they enjoy that type of work. ‘. 
H. G. 


Beyond High School. MARGARET E. BENNETT and Harop C. HAnp. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1938. 277 pp. $1.36. 


This book is the third and last in a series devoted to the study of orienta- 
tion problems in high school. Designed for use in a group guidance program, 
it sets forth the major perplexities which will face the high school student 
when high school days are over. 

Such problems as the following are included: Should he or should he 
not plan to continue his formal education? If so, what type of training should 
he seek? What institution should he attend? Should it be a vocational school, 
a junior college, a four-year college or university, extension or night-school 
work at some of these levels, or a combination of these opportunities? How 
should he locate and make progress in his chosen vocation? How should he 
spend his leisure time? How should he establish his own home? What quali- 
ties should he look for in a mate? How should he prepare himself for intelli- 
gent parenthood? Will he be an intelligently dynamic citizen? By what con- 


sidered philosophy of life will he order the many-sided aspects of a vigorous, 


well-spent life? 
The solution of these problems includes continued training and adjust- 


ments in many adult activities—home, vocation, leisure-time, and social-civic 


activities. 


fu 
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Beyond High School may be of great value to homeroom and classroom 
teachers of students in the last two years of high school, so vital are the 
problems raised. The book is written in such an interesting manner that no 
doubt many students will read it for the pleasure and instruction it affords, 
without the supervision of a teacher or guidance counselor. 

The entire series, School and Life, Designs for Personality, and Beyond 
High School should find a place in every school whose principal and teachers 
are genuinely interested in pupil guidance. WALTER Conran, JR. 


High School Chemistry (Second Revision). GrorGE H. BRuce. 
World Book Company. 1938. x-+ 540 pp. $1.68. 


The major changes are in the chapters on theory. Chap. VII has been 
rewritten to permit discussion of isotopes, heavy water, and neutrons. Un- 
fortunately, neutron indication in atomic diagrams has been confined to a 
few new figures only. Several passages have been rewritten for greater clarity. 
The treatment of the periodic table has been markedly changed, and parts 
on ionization have been recast. A passage on the lead storage cell has been 
substituted for part of the account of the metallurgy of lead. Nitrogen fixa- 
tion has been brought down to date. 

In general, the book has been considerably improved. It could have been 
improved still more if the need for economy in limiting the number of new 
plates had not been so keenly felt, apparently. However, the inconsistencies, 
except for the one already mentioned, do not seriously affect its educational 


value. GS & wv 


When You Buy. Mase B. Tritiinc, E. KINGMAN EBERHART, and 
FLorence W. Nicnuotas. J. B. Lippincott Company. 1938. 
ix-+ 401 pp. $1.80. 

This is designed for use as a basal text in courses, or parts of courses, 
dealing with consumer problems. The titles of the two parts, I. The Con- 
sumer-Buyer in Difficulty, and II]. To the Rescue, indicate fairly well its general 
plan. Part I discusses the complications of the consumer-buyer problem; the 
need of considering the function desired in what is bought; advertising—its 
benefits and injuries to the consumer; labeling good and bad; choosing right 
grades; the ins and outs of bargain sales; sharp business practices; the actual 
distribution of the payment made by the consumer. Part II considers how 
buying experience and simple tests can help the consumer in only a limited 
way; how he can judiciously select and use aids offered by private agencies, 
how standardization and grading help; how the government can help; consumer 
cooperatives; better buying and selling practices. 

The book is good in that although it points out the pitfalls awaiting the 
unwary buyer and the limited means of really knowing the facts about goods 
offered for sale, it also sets forth the real helps afforded by right advertising 
and proper labeling, and acquaints the student with the often overlooked 
services, hidden costs, taxes, and overhead expenses that must be included as 
part of the purchase price. In other words, the book is fair to buyer and 
seller alike, as of course such a book should be. Its style is clear and simple, 
and its illustrations pertinent. Practical problems and additional reference 
readings follow each chapter. C.E.P. 
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How to Study Handbook. Rospert W. Frepericx. D. Appleton- 
Century Co., New York, 1938. 442 pp. $1.24. 


With large classes, crowded schedules, different subject preparations, and 
extra teaching duties, teachers today find their profession very exacting. It 
is therefore essential, if the optimum achievement is to take place, that students 
know how to study. There is no other cause more responsible for pupil 
failures than poor study methods. The author of this book has done an ex- 
cellent piece of work in gathering materials for the guidance of students in 
efficient study habits. 

The following five suggestions are listed for the use of the handbook: 
1. As a textbook in courses on “How to Study” 
2.As a basis of a “Home Room Program” 

3. As a reference book to which pupils are referred when assignments are given 
j. As a part of the orientation program 
5. As a basis for a large share of the guidance work 

The book is so complete that it may well be suited to any of the above 
mentioned methods of approach, but it will be of most value to the regular 
subject teacher from day to day. When the teacher assigns or the pupil se- 
lects a theme to be written, or an experiment to be performed, or a set of 
problems to be solved, that teacher may use this handbook as a basis for dis- 
cussion. 

Among the most worthwhile sections are those treating of “How to Read,” 
“How to Use the Library,” “How to Listen,” “How to Gather Materials for 
a Particular Topic,” “How to Prepare and Make Talks,” and “How to Con- 
centrate.” 

The book, while long, does not contain unnecessary material. Well or- 
ganized, completely indexed, simply and clearly written, it may be used in 
any of the high school grades, and by teachers of all subjects. If a concerted 
effort were made by all teachers in a school toward the development of better 
pupil study habits, with this handbook as a guide, the work of the teachers 
would be greatly lessened, and the learning of the students would be greatly 


increased. . - 
= . WALTER CONRAD, JR. 


Influence of Geography on Our Economic Life. Doucias C. Rine- 
LEY and Sipney E. Exstaw. Gregg Publishing Company. 1938. 
vi+ 658 pp. $1.84. 

A simple and concisely written text suitable for high school grades. 

The greater part of the book is devoted to treatment of individual in- 
dustries as they occur within the various climatic regions. Preceding Part IV, 
in which this treatment is given, are five relatively short Parts which take 
up in order: the nature and importance of economic geography; the earth and 
its general topography; the parts played by weather and climate, natural vege- 
tation, soils, water inland and underground; the races of man; the sixteen 
climatic regions of the world. 

The style is clear. A systematic plan of presentation is followed through- 
out, and factors or subdivisions that should be memorized as guides to full 
comprehension are succinctly given. Illustrations are well chosen (though 
occasionally perhaps less well placed); and it is in their carefully worded 
legends that one needs to look for the most intimate details that the authors 
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give concerning specific occupations. Here are also many good thought ques- 
tions. Exercises following each chapter call for real understanding and ap- 
plication and for the use of maps and globes; and these exercises should be 
made important in class use of the book if the best results are to be ob- 
tained from it. Supplementary references are confined to a rather brief, and, 
to the reviewer it would seem, too general list in the appendix. In the ap- 
pendix also is a series of valuable statistical tables dealing with areas, popu- 
lation, resources, exports and imports, and the like. 

As a text, the book seems decidedly teachable; as a reference work in high 
schools, informing. 


Cc. &. PF. 


Life and Growth. Atice V. KELinEeR (with the Commission on 
Human Relations, Progressive Education Association). D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Company. 1938. x-+ 245 pp. $1.20. 


One of a series of books by this committee dealing with problems in human 
relations, and written for young people of high school and junior college age. 

Ihe present volume consists chiefly of two parts entitled respectively Human 
Life and Social Progress and The Individual and the Way He Grows. To 
these is added a brief summary chapter the purpose of which is suggested by 
its title, Looking Ahead. 

The first part deals with what it means to be normal and the way to meet 
uncomfortable mental tensions and uncertainties during adolescence that are 
caused by the fear of being different from others; with the necessity of putting 
intelligence to work to overcome superstitions and unfounded beliefs; with 
the importance of facing society with zest and courage as each plans his life 
pattern, sensitive to the interplay of social forces upon it, rather than of letting 
the pattern be set for him by the job; with the relation of different social 
cultures to the satisfaction of human needs, and the clashes in modern civiliza- 
tion between material and human values. 

Part II begins with a discussion of the mechanics of heredity and the in- 
fluences of heredity and environment. Young people are shown how to cope 
sensibly with those temporary “queernesses” due to unevenness of growth, and 
with other handicaps real or imagined which so often cause acute mental 
suffering among adolescents. Next come very frank discussions of the en- 
docrine secretions and their effects as shown in body changes during puberty; 
and of the structure and functioning of the reproductive organs of both sexes. 
Emotional changes accompanying maturation and leading up to marriage are 
briefly described, together with their outcomes in such forms as dates, posses- 
siveness, and petting; and young persons are advised that “morality must be 
based, not on rules nor unreasoned taboos, but on honesty, integrity, and 
emotional sincerity.” 

The best uses of this book will probably be for individual reading at 
senior high school or junior college levels, and in special courses on adjust- 
ment and sex problems. Serious-minded youngsters, especially those sensitive 
about some physical peculiarity, might benefit by reading it earlier. Such 
instruction certainly fills an important need. The treatment given in the book 


seems excellent throughout. CEP. 
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